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A ROMANCE OF MODERN DAYS. 
By ESME STUART. 


Author of ‘‘ Joan Vellacot,” ‘A Woman of Forty,” ‘* Kestell 
of Greystone,” etc., ete. 
peas ea 

CHAPTER XXVI. A MOUNTAIN STORM 

PENELOPE did not for one moment 
believe that there was any truth in the old 
man’s words, but, when she was again 
alone, the idea troubled her as a night- 
mare might have done. It was not the 
least likely that there should be money 
hidden, of which her uncle knew nothing ; 
but suppose such a thing were true, 
suppose her sacrifice had been in vain! 
Penelope stamped her foot with indigna- 
tion even though she was alone, but the 
next moment she repudiated the bare idea 
of secret wealth, and blamed herself for 
entertaining it. She would watch her 
father closely, and see if the mania 
returned to him. 

Tired out with her thoughts, she at 
last returned to bed and.-to sleep, and 
the next morning she met Philip in the 
dining-room. They never spoke of the 
night’s events, and when the Dake entered, 
the three might have been once more in 
the London house. 

tate and luxury had replaced the old 
ways, and the Duke’s handsome counte- 
nance beamed with quiet delight. This 
,was the life which he had desired and 
sought for. He and Penelope had raised 
the crumbling edifice once more from its 
threatened ruin. They had conquered 
fate. 

No stranger could have guessed from 
Philip’s demeanour that everything was 
not perfect with him in his marriage. 
His attentions were never wanting, aad he 





talked to the Dake as if at this moment 
life were a very pleasant experience. He 
must respect Penelope’s wishes, even if 
these came near to breaking his heart. 
He was supported by the hope, present 
every minute of the day to him, the hope 
of winning her yet. 

‘‘T cannot blame her,” he would often 
think ; “she tried to make me understand 
and I would not do so. I am alone to 
blame, alone.” 

When he knew Penelope was in her 
sitting-room busy about her work, he 
would wander forth alone and ponder over 
his ruined life, Where was his energy, 
and what had become of his hopes of 
working for the good of others? The very 
state and riches that now surrounded the 
Palace were distasteful to him. He pre- 
ferred the simplicity at which he and Forster 
had always aimed. Perhaps he ought to 
have resisted the infatuation which had 
led him into this false position ; he ought 
to have chosen the life of self-sacrifice. 
But these thoughts at other times appeared 
unworthy of him. He loved Penelope with 
the love and worship which a knight of 
old might have given to the lady of his 
choice, He must accept the pains and 
penalties of his love, and some day— 
all his meditations ended thus—some day 
all would come right. 

In the meantime he and the Duke were 
excellent clerks of the works. Now that 
money was forthcoming, there were plenty 
of ways of spending it. The only difficulty 
arose from the various moods of the King, 
For days he would remain in his room, 
then he would suddenly emerge, at night 
prowling around the castle, and by day 
wandering abvut the glen near by. Hammer 
in hand he would creep round the premises, 
tapping the stones and looking for some- 
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thing. 
stituted himself the King’s keeper, and for 
hours he would patiently follow him, 
helping him in his imaginary search for 
hid treasure. But if the King by chance 
met Philip, then a strange rage seemed to 
take possession of him; his muttered 
curses and his invectives were painful to 
hear, and the only cure was for Philip to 
take himself as soon as possible out of his 
father-in-law’s presence. 

To the outward eye, life at the Palace 
was now by no means an unpleasant thing. 
} Besides luxury of the ordinary type, 

the Duke was glad enough to take Philip 
out shooting or fishing, and the joys of 
sport were compensating elements in his 
lonely life. His favourite pastime was 
to wander forth alone to the tarn high 
up on the big mountain, and there to fish 
for hours in the wild solitude. Here he 
watched the clouds hurrying by, speculating 
on the mystery of life, and his own life 
in particular, till the moment when the 
trout had to be landed, and then all 
sorrows passed away in the excitement 
of the moment. 

One day as he sat near the tarn, he 
saw in the distance a figure making for 
the edge of one of the mountain spurs. 
He felt sure that it was Penelope going up 
the great mountain alone. Hidden behind 
some grey boulders, he watched her with an 
intense longing to be near her. The path 
was not without danger, but the Princess, 
he knew, was well accustomed to climbing 
her own mountains, and as she mounted 
the steep slope, Philip wondered if there 
were on earth another woman as beautiful 
as this one. He saw her at last reach the 
narrow path on the edge. From this point 
there was stiff climbing among boulders, 
heaped up and rising higher on each other 
till the summit was reached. Presently he 
saw that something had happened, for 
the Princess stood still, and Philip guessed 
that she had somehow found herself in 
such a position that she could neither go 
up nor get down. In a moment he left his 
rod, hurried across the ledge, and began 
hastily to climb the slope. It was steep 
and difficult, but shorter than going round 
to the beginning of the ascent. As Philip 
climbed he heard the low rumble of distant 
thunder. This made him strain every 
nerve to reach Penelope. Being so much 
beneath her she had not seen him, and 
it was only when he was close beside her 
that the Princess was aware of her 
husband’s presence. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
The faithful Jim Oldcorn con- | 
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“What is the matter? I saw you 
could not get on,” he exclaimed. 

Penelope blushed. She hated to be found 
in this helpless condition, and by Philip, 
too ! 

“ Yes, I can’t get up or down, and there 
is a storm coming on.” Penelope laughed 
a little. 

“TI will climb above you, and then I 
think I can get you up. To jump down 
might be dangerous,” 

There was some danger for Philip, but 
he never gave that a thought. Soon 
he was in a position to help his wife, 
and after a few moments he had lifted 
her up to another ledge. Ten minutes’ 
more climbing brought them safely to the 
top. Bat the storm had travelled more 
swiftly than they had climbed. Hardly 
had they stepped upon the flat summit 
than the heavy black cloud seemed to 
burst over their heads. The lightning 
flashed forth down the pathway of the 
rain, and the husband and wife seemed 
to be mere powerless atoms in the war 
of heaven. 

“Come quickly,” said Penelope, taking 
her husband’s arm. ‘There is a shelter 
on the top; we must get under the wall.” 
Clinging to each other they staggered 
forward. Never had either of them. wit- 
nessed such a storm. The lightning was 
appalling, the thunder echoed round the 
mighty circle of mountain-tops. 

In five minutes they reached the shelter, 
such as it was, and crouched under the 
wall, Every now and again the clouds 
were riven, and « view of distant mountains 
and lakes revealed, as if by the help of a 
magician’s wand, all the beautiful country 
which lay spread out before them ; but tho 
next instant the clouds swept over the 
scene, and allvwas again dark. 

Philip was so proud that Penelope had 
accepted his help, that he blessed the storm, 
and as he tried to shelter her he longed for 
the moment when he might fold her in his 
loving arms. Now, however, he dared not 
do so; there was a barrier between them. 

“You will catch cold, dearest,” he said 
presently, for the stone bench on which the 
rain had beaten down was a chilly resting-, 
place. 

“Let us go home, then,” said Penelope, 
rising ; but at that moment a loud thunder- 
clap followed by a flash of brilliant forked 
lightning forced her to retreat again. 

“T have never seen such a storm as this,” 
she ssid, “It is very grand.” 

“And very awfal,” added Philip, “I 
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can’t bear to think what you would have 
done if I had not been below at the tarn.” 

“Somebody would have come after a 
time,” she said, ‘but I am glad you were 
there. It was a foolish position to have 

ot into.” 

" Penzie, if you would let me always help 
you,” he said softly, but Penelope turned 
her head away and pretended not to hear. 

“We must get home; uncle saw me go 
out, he will be anxious.” 

When at last they could venture forth, 
Penelope was forced to accept Philip’s help 
to get down the dangerous rocky ledge, 
which was a much nearer way home than 
following the pony track. And when 
they had safely accomplished this task, and 
once more stood on the mountain ledge 
where the tarn nestled, Penelope, though 
wet through, was none the worse for the 
adventure, As for Philip, he was compara- 
tively happy. He picked up his foreaken 
rod and the basket of trout; then the two 
walked home down the mountain slope, 
always having in sight far below them the 
trees of the Rothery glen. At last the 
storm ceased, only the distant rumbling of 
thunder was audible, and occasionally pale 
lightning was seen far away over the 
distant hill-tops. 

When they reached the glen gate, Penzie 
was rather weary, and she voluntarily placed 
her hand on Philip’s arm. At this moment 
it seemed almost sweet to her to find this 
support ready for her, and always willing 
to bear her burdens. Was the time coming 
when she should get to look forward to 
seeing Philip near her? She felt very 
lonely and desolate at times, and he was 
always good and patient with her. 

Some such thoughts came slowly to her 
mind, and made her lean more heavily on 
Philip’s arm, and he, looking at hersideways, 
hardly dared to believe his eyes, as he saw a 
softer expression on the face of his Princess. 
They had reached in silence the middle of 
the glen, for the roar of the Rothery utterly 
prevented any conversation, when Penelope, 
looking up, saw a tal), manly form coming 
towards them. The hand on Philip’s arm 
trembled a little, and Penelope paused. 
Philip, too, made an exclamation of surprize 
as Forster strode quickly up to them. 

“Oh! Iam glad to meet you. Noone 
knew where you were, Philip, and the storm 
had made the Duke anxious about your 
safety.” Forster held out his hand to 
Penelope, who, loosening her hold on 
Philip’s arm, only murmured an astonished 
greeting. 





“You are surprised, I see, but I have 
made hasty plans, and I wanted to consult 
you—both of you. So I left my people in 
London and came on here.” 

Then Penelope, looking at Forster, felt 
that this was indeed the man whom she 
could have loved, and the other — oh, 
Heaven ! the other was bound to her. 

“‘ You are welcome,” she said ; but Philip 
no longer felt Penelope’s band resting on 
his arm, 


CHAPTER XXVII, NOT WANTED. 


PHILIP and Forster were deep in con- 
versation that evening in the library, whilst 
Penelope was sitting in the drawing-room 
with her uncle. She wanted to make sure 
that her father had no real ground for his 
mania about hidden treasure. 

“You are sure, uncle, that it cannot be 
true?” she was saying for the second time. 

“True, Penzie! Impossible! There was 
an old tradition that your great-aunt left 
some treasure, but that was made up merely 
to account for her ghost. No, believe me, 
do you think if I had believed in it that I | 
should have left a stone unturned ?” 

“Tam glad you say that, because—oh ! 
uncle, you know that I promised to obey 
you for the sake of our house, but then—I 
hardly understood all that if meant.” 

“Philip is all, and more than all, I 
thought he would be. A more generous 
man hardly lives.” 

“Yes, I know he is generous — very 
generous.” 

‘You have no cauee to repent?” 

‘ No—no, because we were poor, you 
know ; because, uncle, there was no other 
way ; but suppose there had been hidden 
treasure or any hoarded money my father 
knew about, ob, then—then I could not 
forgive him,” 

“Tt is quite impossible, make your mind 
easy. By the way, what has Forster come 
for? A fine fellow, but he should have 
been & parson,” 

‘We asked him to come, you know, 
when we were abroad; and Philip misses 
his friend.” 

T think you certainly come first.” 

“Bat I have lost my liberty,” she said 
under her breath. 

‘The matrimonial chain does not weigh 
very heavily, and besides, use can almost 
change our nature.” 

* With a man’s nature, perhaps; I miss 
my freedom.” 

‘You will sigh for the fetters some years 
hence, Princess.” 
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“Never. We Winskells are not easily 


conquered.” 

Presently the friends entered the drawing- 
roow. 

“What do you think of the Palace, 
Forster?” asked the Duke, in his usual 
pleasant manner. ‘ Has Philip been doing 
the honours ?” 

“Tt is most beautiful, Everything is as 
it should be—or will be, It seems almost 
profane to come here to ask Philip’s advice 
about ordinary matterr.” 

Then Forster gradually drew Penelope 
aside, into one of the deep window em- 
brasures, whilst Philip continued a building 
conversation with the Duke. 

“T came here to consult you too, Mrs. 
Winskell,” he said slowly, looking out at 
the moon now appearing mistily through 
soft grey clouds. “You encouraged my 
plans, and I have resolved to start at once. 
I have thought deeply about it, and I have 
decided to begin a labour home in Africa 
on a small scale. I shall become one of 
the toilerr, and the men will not look upon 
me as their task-master, but as their equal, 
That will make all the difference. I am 
come to say good-bye.” 

“Your mother, what will she say?” 
answered Penelope, glad that the dim light 
hid her face. 

‘“‘ She isa mother in a thousand ; besides, 
I shall come back in a few years. It may 
be sooner. Everything depends upon the 
way my first men prosper.” 

Penzie’s heart beat fast. 

“ Ask Philip to go with you,” she said 
eagerly. ‘He is so devoted to you.” 

“But you—ob, no, it cannot be.” 

“T am not one to hinder him—be- 
sides——” how she longed to tell him that 
Philip was nothing to her, nothing. 

‘ Besides what 3” 

“He is in a difficult position here ; my 
father dislikes his being here so much, It 
is a sick man’s fancy, of course, but, 
but—-—” 

“ Poor Philip—I am sorry. but then how 
could you leave your father ?”’ 

‘“* Leave him ?” 

“T mean that of course your presence 
will be everything to us, but it would 
perhaps be wrong to expect——” 

"TI cannot go; no, I cannot, of course, 
Even if my father were well, I have no 
vocation for that life.” 

* You would soon like it.” 

‘No, no—I must not, I cannot go, but 
do take Pailip. Beg him to go and he 
will go. I am sure it will be best, til!—-—” 





“T cannot ask him,” said Forster, looking 
slightly down on the woman he had once 
hoped to make his wife. She was Philip’s 
wife now, and as such, a being apart from 
any dream of his own; but he could not 
understand her conduct. 

When Philip came up to them he began 
at once to try and solve the mystery. 

* Philip, your wife is suggesting that you 
should come with me, I think it is very 
good of her. Ah! if you were both 
coming.” 

Philip stooped, and pretended to pick up 
something on the floor; when he spoke it 
was in a quiet tone. 

“T have been wondering what you 
would do without me! You see I am 
still conceited enough to believe that I can 
be of some use.” 

“But you could not come so soon after 

our——” 

“Tf Penelope thinks it my duty, she will 
not keep me.” He spoke quite slowly and 
calmly. No one knew the effort he was 
making. “What do you think?” he 
added, turning towards her. 

“ You must do just what you think best, 
but if Mr. Bethune really wants you, I do 
not see why you should not go.” 

“Do you really think so?” he asked, 
and Forster fancied there was a tone of 
pleading in his voice. 

“Tt might be better, because—because 
of my father.” 

“ Bat for you?” said Philip in spite of 
himself. 

‘‘T shall nurse my father, and keep 
uncle company. I could not leave them.” 

“ When do you start, Forster ?” 

“T have already taken up the land. 
Jack has been helping. He rather likes the 
idea of its being called after his name— | 
‘Rookwood Colony.’ We shall of course 
be called the Rookery ; but I mean to make 
the world see what a settlement should be 
like, There must be no assumption of 
superiority. I shall till my land and try 
to make my fortune, equally with my 
neighbour. I expect the men will beat me. 
The start once made in a proper way, we 
can get others in without fear of swamping 
the enterprise by lazy men.” ’ 

‘'T will give you my answer to-morrow,” 
said Philip. Then the conversation be- 
came general, and Penelope asked after 
Dora and Adela, with special enquiries for 
Mrs, Bethune, and this evening she looked 
more animated than she had done since 
her return, 

Pailip noticed it, and stifled a sigh. 
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That evening he stood by the window of 
the upstairs sitting-room till Penelope 
entered, after saying good-night to her 
uncle. 

“Tell me, dearest, do you want me to 

0 9 ” 
. **T have no right to dictate,” she said 
slowly. 

‘‘ But you think it best ?” 

“Yes, Your presence makes my father 
worze,” 

‘Then I will go; but, dearest, when I 
am gone, who will remind you of me?” 

He took her hand and kissed it. 

‘“T am not likely to forget you. It will 
be much better for you to see more of 
life.” 

“T will go, and when I come back you 
may be in need of me. I shall leave 
everything in order, in case——” 

“Oh, you will not be gone for long. In 
these days a voyage to Africa is nothing.” 

He said no more and left her, and then 
Penelope heaved a sigh of relief. She 
would be free from his presence for a time 
at least. 

It was of course whispered in the Palace 
that there was something very strange 
about the marriage of the Princess, but 
these whispers never reached her, and the 
feeling of loyalty was so strong that no 
hint of the truth found its way to the 
neighbourhood. 

But the departure of Philip could not be 
hidden. He gave out that he was going 
away for a short time on business ; but then 
it must be very urgent business that takes 
aman away from a beautifal young wife. If 
there was a fault, it must be the stranger's 
iniquity, and in private Betty and Jim 
Oldcorn discussed it. They would rather 
have bitten off their tongues than have 
uttered a word in the presencs of the new 
and grand domestics with whom they were 
at open feud. 

Forster put off his departure for two 
days, so that Philip might start with him. 
The conversation turned on land, on build- 
ing, on implements. Forster seemed to 
regain his old spirits, now that Philip was 
to be his companion. Penelope herself 
was happier, and gave a helping hand to 
the preparations, living in the present 
pleasure of watching Forster, and wonder- 
irg why fate had so cruelly deceived her. 
Philip, too, was glad to be once more of 
use in the world, once more with his 
friend and leader—for bis was a wonderful 
devotion—but underneath the outside 
excitement was the ever-gnawing thought, 





‘* Will she forget me if I go away, or will 
my obedience to her wishes make her love 
me?” 

The King had been very quiet since 
Forster’s arrival, He had not appeared at 
all in public, and had wandered less at 
night. Penelope hoped the fancy for 
hidden treasure was passing away. 

The last evening came—a fine warm 
autumn evening. The sunset had shed 
a golden hue over the russet leaver, and 
here and there the Rothery caught glimpses 
of the sky, and reflected the glory of its 
gold, 

Penelope had superintended Philip’s 
packing, which was modest enough, and 
leaving him with Forster she called Nero, 
and took her favourite walk up the glen. 
Her step was lighter than it had been fora 
long time; she felt as if the past few 
months were blotted from her memory, 
and as if her light-heartedness were coming 
back. She had not gone far when she was 
stopped by seeing her father walking in 
front of her. Jim Oldcorn was with him, 
but the two did not hear her till Penelope 
came up to them. 

“Tt is getting late and damp, father,” 
she said. ‘‘ You should not be out.” 

* T was waiting for you, Penelope. Leave 
me, Oldcorn. The Princess will come home 
with me,” 

Penelope turned back, sorry to have 
missed getting to the top of the glen. 

‘So you’ve had company,” said the old 
man, hobbling beside her. ‘A fine young 
man, I’ve seen him though he didu’t see 
me. Why did you not marry him, 
Penelope? Eh?” 

He was poor. I married, as you know, 
to save the house,” 

** What nonsense! You and your uncle 
area couple of fools, that’s what you are. 
Did I ever ask you to marry a man who is 
no better than a tradesman? Since when 
have the Winskells wed with those beneath 
them ?” 

“T cannot listen to such talk,” said 
Penelope sternly. 

‘You are proud, I know it, I know it, 
and you hate him. You thought you 
would go your own ways and I let you go. 
Your brother knew better. Why was he 
killed? A girl is of no use, no use at all,” 

“Of no use! Look at our house now, 
Who has made the Palace habitable?” 

“You and your uncle have amused your- 
selves, but I won't have that low-born 
fellow about the place. I’m King yet, I’m 
King yet.” 
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“You forget, father, that I bought the 
Jands that were about to fall into the 
hands of the mortgagees,” said Penelope. 

“I tell you, you amused yourself. 
Listen, Penelope. Tell me where I have 
put it. I could buy it all back if—if— 
the devil take it, I can’t remember the 
place, I know it, I alone and your 
brother, and now he’s dead.” 

You imagined it, father. There is no 
treasure except such as my marriage 
supplied.” 

‘Your marriage. 
King laughed. 

‘* My uncle says so.” 

“ Greybarrow is a fool. His fine ways 
and his learning take you in. Books! 
what’s the use of books? Your books did 
not save the estate. Penelope, if you 
would help me to remember, I could help 
you even now,” 

‘Help me, How?” 

“To get rid of that man. You hate 
him—don’t I see it !—and so do I.” 

Penelope stood still. 

‘He is going away with his friend. I 
don’t want any one’s help.” 

Bat the idea took shape in her mind : 

“If we only had wealth I could repay 
him, and—and—I could be free,” 

The King continued : 

‘But if we could find it. I tell you it 
is somewhere, and I shall find it.” 

It seemed to Penelope as if the tempter 
were asking her to sell her soal. 

When she turned round she saw that 
her father’s mood had changed, and he 
had hurried away into the Palace garden. 
At the same moment, a tall figure came 
towards her. She felt that it was Forster, 
sven before he came up to her. 

“T am glad to have found you, Mrs. 
Winskell,” he said. ‘I wanted to speak 
to you.” 


Ha! ha!” and the 


AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPEMENTS, 

A SHORT time ago, at a meeting of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, a paper was read 
by the Honourable James Inglis, Chairman 
of the Sydney Chamber of Commerce, on 
the ‘Recent Economic Developements of 
Australian Enterprise”—that is, the de- 
velopement of new industries, and the 
more economic working of the old—which 
presents Australia and her resources in so 
novel an aspect to most of us, that we have 
to confess our utter ignorance of our 
distant colony. In passing, let it be under- 





stood that by Australia not only is the 
main continent meant, but the adjacent 
islands which go to make up New Zealand 
are included. Mr. Inglis, in starting his 
subject, avows that it is his object to draw 
the attention of Englishmen to the splendid 
opportunities which are offered for deter- 
mined hard work, and what golden prizes 
are to be won; “what chances it has for 
honourable and profitable careers, and what 
new avenues are even now being opened 
for brave hearts and willing hands to build 
up at least comfortable homes, if not great 
fortunes, and to take a share in the building 
up this Greater Britain.” 

Bat before we come to these develope- 
ments, what is our idea of the Australian 
climate? It is most probably new to us 
to be told—perhaps we have never even 
thought of it—-that in the one colony of 
New South Wales, in parts, the inhabitants 
experience a winter like Canada and a 
summer like Jamaica. In Kiandra, a 
twining town on the borderland between 
New South Wales and Victoria, there is no 
communication with the outside world for 
four months in the year, except by the use 
of snow-shoes. Snow-shoe races are 
organised, and the mail man has to use 
these means of locomotion. At the same 
time in Queensland the sun will be pouring 
down in overpowering strength, drying up 
all before him and making water dearer 
than wine. To continue the tale of this 
diversity of climate, in part of Northern 
Queensland the reinfall and vegetation is 
not unlike that of Ceylon; in the northern 
rivers of New South Wales cane brakes 
flourish, as moist and luxuriant as in 
Jamaica ; in the west of the same colony a 
long file of camels laden with merchandise 
has become a common object; and in 
Tasmania, Assam hybrid tea plants grow 
side by side with barley, maize, or potatoes. 

So much for the diversity of climate ; 
now for the developements which are being 
attempted in order to take advantage of that 
climate. We, of course, are in the habit of 
considering Australia as one vast pasturage 
ground. So it was in former times, and 
agriculture was neglected, but now the 
change is being made, In Mr. Inglie’s 
words, the great agricultural age is at hand. 
The selector and the husbandman are in- 
vading the pastoral tracts, Thousands 
upon thousands of acres, formerly pasturage, 
now grow grain, lt may be remarked in 
this connection that Forestry is a recognised 
State department; that millions of olive, 
cedar, cork, oak, and mulberry trees have 
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been planted ; that all the existing valuable 
timbers—the gum forests, the cedar lands 
in the north, the hard wood of the interior 
—hbelong for the’ most part to the State, 
and that in them the colonies have an 


| almost incalculable asset. But this by the 


way. Let us return to the wave of 
agriculture. In New Zealand in five 
months, one hundred and forty thousand 
souls have been put on the land, and only 
fifty allotments have been abandoned out of 
all those applied for. In Victoria the scrub 
lands have been pierced with railways, and 
lands which were thought to be worthless 
are rapidly being reclaimed. In Gippsland, 
hemp, flax, jute, and China grass are being 
cultivated, and to ensure good seed the 
Government supply it to those who desire 
to make proper experiments, 

The great Central Division of New South 
Wales is about to be thrown open to 
farmers, not, to quote from the ‘Sydney 
Mail,” “that the land heretofore held in 


| great equattages has been eaten out, or has 


failed to support sheep, but it is found 


| that the best of this country is adapted for 


agriculture, which is more remunerative 


} than stock. Accordingly, great areas have 


been given up by the pastoralists for wheat- 
growing, on such terms as make the owner 


4 and the tenant sharers in failure or 


success,” 
The people of Australia, too, are learning 


} that crowding into a few towns is not the 


way to success, and the outcome is a large 
increase of what Mr. Inglis calls family or 
cottage settlement. It is true that large 
areas of wheat lands are taken up by 
capitalists; but a wonderful activity is 
displayed in many minor industries, Vine- 
yards, orange groves, fruit orchards, bee 
keeping, poultry raising, market gardening, 
horticulture, silk farming, ate being made 
fresh avenues for employment; while per- 
fume factories, distilleries for eucalyptus oil, 
jam factories, cornflour factories, fruit 
drying and preserving, and many other 
industries are springing up in large 
numbers, 

But one of the most important factors 
in this agricultural wave is the discovery 


-Of artesian water in the west, which has 


added to the empire, without strife or blood- 
shed, a territory as large as Matabeleland 
—a territory which was supposed to be 
impossible of cultivation for lack of water, 
but which in fact has been found to cover 
an almost inexhaustible supply. From 
one of these artesian wells no less than 
three million gallons of water is obtained 





per day ; from another there runs a regular 
river over one hundred miles long, 
which at the bore is twenty feet wide 
and six feet deep ; while from others lagoons 
and inland lakes have formed. And this 
vast area—Mr. Inglis computes it as 
at least thirty million acres suitable and 
open to the operations of the small settler 
—has been turned into a land with a soil 
rich beyond description. In summing 
up his account of this agricultural develope- 
ment, Mr. Inglis dwells on these points as in- 
disputable: ‘“‘ that the area of our lands fit 
for productive occupation has been im- 
mensely enlarged ; that agricultural settle- 
ment is everywhere rapidly increasing; that 
cottage industries and ‘ petite culture’ are 
increasing in a like ratio; and that Aus- 
tralia is rapidly entering on a period of 
greatly augmented productiveness, of ac- 
celerated industry, of a rapid expansion of 
her export trade, and of increased activity 
and prosperity. The opportunities for 
promising investment of capital and labour 
are such as cannot be excelled by any other 
land with which I have any acquaintance, 
and the best proof lies in the readiness 
with which the colonists themselves are 
backing the sanguine outlook by their 
vigorous prosecution of new enterprises, 
no less than by their plucky fortitade in 
braving reverses which, I believe, are only 
temporary, and which have been in great 
measure produced by causes quite beyond 
the immediate control of the colonists 
themselves.” Such, then, is Mr. Inglis’s 
account of the agricultural developement, 
such is his sanguine outlook for the future. 
Sanguine indeed it is, but who shall say it 
is too sanguine if the work is attacked 
with industry and perseverance ? 

Passing on we come to Dairy Produce, 
which of late has boen very successful, and 
in Mr. Inglis’s paper this success is attributed 
to one of the features of this new industrial 
developement—the increase and extension 
of the co-operative principle. To illustrate 
this principle of co-operation, which we are 
told has made the butter and cheese-making 
enterprise a success, and has contributed 
largely to the rise of the frozen mutton 
trade in New Zealand, the one case of the 
Bernina District Cold Climate Farm Dairy 
Company is instanced. At the annual 
meeting last February it was reported that 
during the previous six months the sales 
had amounted to thirty-four thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-four pounds. The 
profits showed a dividend of twenty per 
cent., a bonus of three shillings per share, 
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and bonus to the consignors of one-half 
per cent. of the produce sent for sale, while 
a balance of four hundred and thirty-nine 
pounds was carried forward. The same 
principle is carried out in the great Sugar 
Company of Sydney. Here, as in the 
dairy factories, the farmers raise the 
product, and the company’s mills do the 
rest, Soap and candle worke and wool- 
washing establishments are worked in the 
same way, and Mr. Inglis would like to see 
the system generally taken up—in indigo, 
tia, coffee, rape, mustard, and linseed oil. 
He would have the farmers combine to 
run a central milJ, each farmer guaran- 
teeing a minimum of raw material, and the 
co-operative mill would do the rest, while 
each circle of producers or combination of 
circles would have their own agency for 
sale, shipping, and insurance, / 

In the old industries, too, the same revival 
is witnessed. The wool trade is carried on 
under better circumstances. The breeds 
are being improved ; new fodder plants are 
constantly being experimented with ; and 
with better means of improving the pastur- 
age, the grezing industry is carried on more 
efficiently and economically than ever 
before. In another old industry, the econo- 
mical improvements and developements are 
wonderful. In Hillgrove, which Mr, Inglis 
represents in Parliament, ten years ago 
there was one antimony-and-gold mine 
worked in haphazard, wasteful fashion. 
‘The rich veins only were worked. The 
ore was roasted on open bonfires on the 
bare hillside, and all the antimony was 
dissipated in fumes, and there was enough 
gold lost in the tailings to make handsome 
dividends for shareholders under modern 
management.” Now the ores are burnt in 
farnaces of most approved patterns, and a 
flourishing town takes the place of the one 
slab but of ten years ago. In many such 
mines the tailings of the olden times are 
being worked in scientific manner, and are 
yielding up treasures almost equal to the 
original product of the mines, while in 
Tasmania has been discovered ‘‘a veri- 
table mountain of practically pure oxide 
of iron, with coal and limestone close 
by. This ore, tested, has been found to 
contain ninety-nine per cent. of oxide of 
iron.” 

But the last discovery on which Mr. 
Inglis touches reads almost too marvellous 
and valuable. We have to pictare busy 


collieries at Tilbury Dock, in relation to 
Wales or Newcastle, and we can have an 
idea of what this discovery means. 


A 








seam of coal has been struck, some ten 
feet thick, on one of the main promontories 
of Sydney Harbour. The depth is con- 
siderable — nine hundred yards — but 
shallow when we take into consideration 
that the Royal Commission of Mines has 
laid down one thousand five hundred 
yards as a workable depth. The coal is 
good, and the importance of the discovery 
lies in the fact that it can be shipped into 
the largest steamers at a saving of some 
three shillings per ton on the average cost 
of carriage and handling from the nearest 
existing collieries. Experts report that no 
practical difficulties exist, the cover being 
sound sandstones and conglomerates, with- 
out a flaw or break, and absolutely dry. 
Mr. Inglis sums up this discovery as 
follows : 

“T am not indulging in vain rhetoric 
when I say that in the whole world there 
will be no other metropolitan city with a 
coal-mins in operation within its town 
boundaries, and in such favourable posi- 
tion that the coal can be rolled down the 
shoots from the pit’s mouth into the largest 
ocean-going steamers, lying not a cable's 
length away. Cheap coal, with quick 
despatch, means a great impetus to the 
trade of the colony, and can be computed 
in plain, matter-of-fact figures by the least 
imaginative.” It does indeed read like a 
fairy tale. 

Sach are the main features of a most 
interesting paper which Mr. Inglis winds 
up with a forecast, in wishing the success 
of which we can all join him, that “ere 
the advent of a new century the progress 
of Australia in all that constitutes true 
national greatness will be found—under a 
federated flag, in close union with the 
dear old Motherland—such as will eclipse | 
in brilliancy and stability all that has | 
ever yet been chronicled of our wondrous |. 
Anglo-Saxon race, even in the days of our 
quickest expansion and of our moat 
splendid achievements,” 

Such is Mr, Inglis’s forecast, which may 
be objected to as being too hopeful and 
sanguine ; but it is formed from the ex- 
perience and opinions of one who for 
thirty years has been watching the growth/ 
difficulties, and what he now believes to be 
the approaching triumph of Australia. 
We have a large market for her food 
supplies over here, and the more we can 
depend upon our colonies for such supplies 
in the place of depending upon the supplies 
of foreign countries, the better for the 
safety and prosperity of our great Empire. } 
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IN THE BOX TUNNEL. 
A TALE OF TO DAY. 


Mrs. EDWARD SOMERSET paced up and 
down the platform at Paddington in com- 
pany with half-a-dozen of her dearest 
friends who had come to see her off on the 
first railway journey she had ever under- 
taken by herself. For in a small, a very 
small way, she had become quite a heroine 
in the eyes of a certain set, the pioneer of 
the downtrodden, much misunderstood 
British Matron ; and as such received not 
a little adulation and éclat from those of 
her friends who yearned yet feared to break 
off the dreaded marital yoke, and those of 
them who had never had any husbands at 
all, but were quite sure that if they had 
they should not be husbands worth speak- 
ing of. Helen Somerset felt very proud of 
herself as she waited for the west-country 
train that lovely autumn day, upheld as 
she was by the applause of the half-dozen 
women around her, and not a little 
astonished, if pleased, at her own in- 
dependence. Foremost amongst her 
friends, and those by whose advice she 
| had mainly acted, were Agatha Albany 
and Lilian Barton, the first a handsome, 
stylish-looking woman of an uncertain age, 
who had the emancipation of her sex 
greatly at heart ; and the latter, a pretty, 
laughing girl of eighteen, who had joined 
the movement as she would a tennis club, 
} and for the same reason—that she expected 
to find it ‘‘ Awful fun, you know.” 

It was Lilian, commonly called Lil, who 
broke the silence next. 

“Oh! if this is not the very biggest 
joke I was ever in, Nell. But tell me 
where, when, and how was the deed of 
separation—beg pardon, Agatha, I mean 
the declaration of freedom—signed ? ” 

‘The what?” asked her friend, a little 
uneasily, her colour coming and going, and 
her eyes fixed upon a nearly new port- 
manteau and Gladstone, with E, S. upon 
them in big white letters. 

“The deed, you know. Come, Nellie, 
tell us all about it. I do wish I could 
yhave been present myself, it must have 
been such fun. How did he look, and 
what did you say, and did you shake hands 
when you parted for ever and say you 
bore each other no malice, or what?” 

“If you mean the deed of separation, 
Lil, it was signed at Ted’s—I mean Mr. 
Someraet’s—lawyer’s, somewhere in the 
Temple,” and Helen sighed a little. No, 





they had certainly not said good-bye as 
she had wished to at that interview. 

“The Temple!” repeated Miss Albany. 
“A fitting name indeed for the place 
where such a deed was signed ; far more 
suitable to be called such, than the places 
in which the so-called rites of matrimony 
are celebrated! Let me congratulate you, 
my dear Helen, upon being so far superior 
to the prejudices of your sex, as to be one 
of the first to throw off the wretched 
chains of———” 

“Yes; thank you, Agatha. I dare say 
it’s all right enough,” interrupted Mrs, 
Somerset. ‘I wonder, I do wonder if 
that stupid porter has labelled my things 

roperly,” 

“He is bound to do so by the laws of 
the Company,” said Miss Albany a little 
severely ; she did not like her speeches to 
be interfered with and broken into, when 
she had once “got steam up,” as Lilian 
profanely called it; and she had been 
about to give the rest of her party the 
benefit of a speech, or rather a portion of 
one, that she was going to read that night 
in her capacity as chairwoman of the 
* Anti-Matrimonial Alliance of Emancipated 
Females.” “ Bat still, I always see it done 
myself; there is no trusting a man in any- 
thing !” . 

“‘T suppose I ought to have seen to it 
myself also, but Ted—other people, I mean, 
have always done all this for me, And I 
haven’t even a maid with me to-day. It 
was stupid of Lemaire to go and get ill 
to-day of all days.” 

But it is jolly to be travelling all by 
oneself,” cried Lilian. ‘ You can have 
such fun, perhaps pick up some one nice 
to look after your things for you; there’s 
no telling. Now you have gone through the 
what-you-may-callums in the Temple of 
what’s-his-name, as Agatha calls it, you 
are quite independent. In fact, you may 
say you are starting off for the new ‘ up- 
to-date’ honeymoon all by yourself. Quite 
a new departure, Nell ; but I don’t know, 
I really do not know,” and the speaker 
shook a curly head, “ but what the old way 
was better. Ob, dear me, yes, in some 
ways, not in all, the old plan had its 
advantages, But perhaps you are only 
having fun, and will make it up again with 
Ted Somerset soon 3” 

Helen’s fair face flamed up hotly. 

“I do wish, Lilian, you would not per- 
sist in looking at the whole affair in the 
light of a vulgar everyday man and wife 
quarrel, You must please regard it from 
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quite another standpoint. Mr.Somerset and 
1 have agreed to part for several reasons ; 
he is—well, he is altogether absurd in his 
ideas of married life, which he seems to 
think onght to be at the best a kind of 
gilded slavery, and considers it quite 
enough for a woman to be fed, clothed, 
and to have a more or less comfortable 
home. And I, with my idea of the higher 
life in store for our sex, could not be 
content with this, In fact, we agreed in 
nothing but to separate. I won’t be do- 
mineered over by any man,” 

“Qaite right too, dear Helen,” urged 
Miss Albany. ‘“ And Iam a proud woman 
to-day if any poor words of mine have led 
you to this decision, and persuaded you, in 
the sacred name of womanhood, not to 
bear any more with the caprices of an 
unreasonable man, who happens for the 
time boing to be your legalised tyrant.” 

“OQ-.oh !” Lily Barton drew a long breath. 
* You do put things so well, Agatha. But, 
Nell, what would you do if you were to 
meet Ted—it would be just a little awk- 
ward, wouldn’t it?” 

“ Behave as I should to any other man 
I know slightly,” replied her friend re- 
provingly, and then got very pink, as a 
tall, fair man, followed by a porter, came 
up and took possession of the portmanteau 
and Gladstone which had seemed, with 
reason, 80 strangely familiar to her. An 
amused smile was on his face as he sur- 
veyed the group before him; then, raising 
his hat, he walked off, taking his way 
towards the train which had just come up, 
unobserved by the others, who had been 
talking fast with their backs to it. 

‘Don’t you bow when you meet any ons 
you know?” enquired Lilian. ‘‘ Oh, Nell, 
Nell, you both looked awfully ashamed of 
yourselves |” 

But Helen was mercifully saved the 
trouble of replying. Miss Albany came 
bravely to the rescue, declaring that Helen 
only showed proper pride by declining to 
take any notice of her husband, and that 
she was glad to see Mr. Somerset looked 
+ ead guilty, as indeed he well might 

0) 





“ Yes, that’s it, I tried to, but—but 
Oh, dear Agatha, do you think this is the 
train }—and I cannot see that porter any- 
where. I wish I’d thought to ask Ted, hs 
always looked after the things ; I mean—I 
mean,” she added, seeing Agatha’s face of 
atern astonishment, '‘it would be so awk- 
ward to get to the Pengellys’ and have no 
things, you know !” 


Lilian burst out laughing. 

‘* You will be the death of me, Nell! I 
should think that under present circum- 
stances even Agatha would not have the 
cheek to ask a ‘put away’ spouse to look 
after her things for her.” 

“T cannot conceive ever finding myself 
in similar circumstances, Lilian,” Miss 
Albany was beginning to say, when her 
speech was cut short by a cry of: “ Take 
your seats, please, take your seats, this 
way for the express. Where for, lady?” 
And Helen, still vainly looking for thé } 
truck containing ‘‘ her things,” was bundled 
into a carriage, her friends trying to pacify 
her by promising to go and look up the 
recalcitrant porter. Presently, to her great 
joy, they returned with the news that the 
boxes were safely in the rear van, but they 
were only just in time to say good-bye, 
and the train was beginning to move when 
Lily, who seemed to have some private 
joke on, put her head in at the carriage 
window. 

‘Good-bye, Nell, take care of yourself,” 
she cried, “ And I say, don’t be frightened, | 
but tho ‘legalised tyrant’ is in the next | 
compartment ! ” 

The train steamed out of the station, 
gathering speed as it left bricks and 
mortar behind it, and tore away into the 
green country, where the hedgerows were 
already decked in the russet and gold of 
their autumn garb; and Helen was left 
to her own reflections, not altogether 
pleasant ones either, to jadge by the 
pucker between her brows, which was 
certainly not caused by any paragraph in 
the journal she was reading. Presently 
the paper was laid down, and she gave 
herself up to dreamily gazing out of the 
window, where meadows, hedgerows, and 
villages were passing rapidly before her 
eyes. And somehow in like manner her 
married life began to unfold its past, and 
each succeeding scene to unroll itself before 
her ‘‘mind’s eye” once more. She saw 
the lavender hedge in the old-fashioned 
garden, where Ted first spoke of love; she 
could even distinguish the scent of the 
pale blue spikey blossoms; she heard 
anew the congratulations of her friends 
and relations. For her love-story had all 
ruu smoothly until, by her own act, she 
had written “ finis” at the end of the first 
volume, and closed the book for ever, In 
fancy, too, she stood again in her white 
robes in the village church, faltering out 
| the solemn words “Till death us do part.” 
‘Bat it was not death that had parted 
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them at last; indeed, when she came to 
think of it, Helen could hardly tell what 
had done so. There had been a man’s 
hasty temper and a woman’s self-will; a 
few bitter words, forgotten almost as soon 
as spoken by one, that rankled for ever in 
the other’s mind—many little grievances 
which culminated in that interview in the 
lawyer’s chambers only a week ago. 

“Till death!” Helen always hated to 
think of death ; it was a word that seemed 
to have nothing to do with Ted and her- 
self in their vigorous young life, so full 
of health and happiness. If she ever 
thought of it at all, she removed it to some 
dim future, when even she would be old 
and grey, but still have Ted’s hand to 
cling tightly to, and Ted’s arms to hold 
her fast till she could feel no more. She 
was always, however, a coward when she 
thought of death, this poor heroine of our 
tale—not a proper heroine at all, I fear 
—for even in her most unhappy moments 
she never wished to die, and speedily dis- 
missed the thought of her latter end, and 
comforted herself by thinking instead of 
all Ted’s misdeeds ; but somehow, now she 
was left to herself, there almost seemed 
excuses to be made for his conduct, bad as 
it could not fail to be, and, as she told 
herself over and over again, it certainly 
was, Poor Helen, left alone with only her 
proper pride for a solace, found it, now she 
had no admiring audience, a not altogether 
satisfactory companion ; it needed Agatha 
and Lily to offer it soothing sops. Mrs. 
Somersst’s proper pride, and Mr. Somer- 
set’s hasty temper, that was what the 
separation really meant; and she gave 
another sigh as the train slowed down into 
a big station. 

“ Five minutes allowed for refreshment,” 
shouted the porters. ; 

How Helen longed for acup of tea! But 
she was sure if she once left the carriage 
she would never find it again, so she gave 
up the idea. Not so her friend in the 
next compartment; she saw him get out, 
evidently on tea intent, and though he 
never looked her way, she knew, by some 
magnetic sense, that he had seen her also. 
Pysesently he came back; he had had his 
tea. Oh, the selfishness of man! But if 
only things had been as they were once, 
she would have had hers also. Numerous 
little instances of his care of her now 
began to obtrude themselves upon her 
memory; but she kept a stiff upper lip. 
She was not the woman, so she told herself, 
to let sentimental memories get the better 





of her common sense. What would Agatha 
say? And she took up a book the said 
Agatha had given her, a novel of a pro- 
nounced type of the new matrimonial 
departure, in which the heroine was so 
pure, so sickened at the idea of life with 
the man she had chosen, that one was 
tempted to enquire why a person of such 
intense delicacy of feelings ever wanted to 
get married at all ? 

But even “ Idina” was laid down after a 
few moments. Mrs. Somerset’s own person- 
ality was far more interesting to its owner 
than the most impassioned utterances of 
the priestess of her new cult, and she 
abandoned herself to her own thoughts, 
tilla prolonged whistle broke in upon them. 
The train was going to enter the great 
Box Tunnel, Helen had always had a 
childish dread of tunnels, which she had 
never entirely outgrown, although, to do 
her justice, she endeavoured to fight against 
the feeling, and now resolutely took out 
her watch, and reminded herself, for she 
was travelling over well-known ground, 
how long it always took to go through the 
Box Tunnel, and how many moments must 
elapse ere they again emerged into daylight. 
Then she tried to read again, But somehow 
the woes of the pure Idina and her sinful 
husband were notinteresting. Helen’s own 
thoughts were still less so, for there are 
some natures in which mental worry always 
gives place to physical discomfort, and our 
poor little heroine was one of these, Every 
other thought gave way to eager glances at 
her watch, and many wonderings as to when 
the tunnel would end. 

Hours seemed wrapped upin the moments, 
and yet only two of these had past. And 
then? Then there came a shrill scream from 
the engine echoing through the length of 
the train ; a crash of splintered woodwork 
and glass, a sudden upheaval of the car- 
riage, a flare of flame flashing past in the 
thick darkness, then screams of pain and 
cries for help, as the steam and smoke 
together became suffocating. There were 
screams, too, in the carriage where Helen 
was—some one must be hurt; for one 
moment she almost thought it must be 
herself, but was reassured as she felt able 
to stand up without pain, but what—what 
—if—if—those in the next compartment 
had not been so fortunate? At this 
moment, to add to her horror, the lamp, 
which had been flickering up and down 
ever since the accident, gave one sudden 
flare, and then went out, leaving the 
carriage in total darkness. To this day 
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Helen cannot say how she did it, but some- 
how she got the door open, and groped her 
way through the thick and sulphury dark- 
ness to the next compartment and went in. 

There was a light there from a match, 
which its sole occupant had just struck, 
when Helen flung herself into his arms, 
All her proper pride had departed as she 
clung to her “legalised tyrant,” crying : 

“Oh, Ted, dear, are you hurt? Take 
care of me, please, I am so frightened !” 

The guard came round presently with his 
lantern, to say that another train had been 
sent for to carry the wounded and un- 
wounded to Bath, that there was no more 
danger, and that, as far as he knew, no 
one was fatally injured. The man seemed 
as an angel of light to most of the 
passengers with his reassuring words. 

But one couple he came across seemed 
perfectly happy and content with the 
situation—a wrecked train in the middle of 
the longest tunnel in England might have 
been an everyday incident to them—and 
being a man of some experience in certain 
matters, he merely told them that the train 
would be up in ten minutes, and shut the 
door again. 

“’Qaeymooning, I should say,” he 
muttered. ‘Lor’, it be a strange ex- 
perience to start wedded life with, for 
sure!” 

Bat that the guard was not altogether 
wrong in his conjecture, although he had 
jamped a little hastily at conclusions, the 
following letter will show: 


“GRAND Pump Hore., BATH, 
“September 19th. 

** DEAREST LILY,—You were quite right, 
a honeymoon alone is a‘ triste’ affair. Will 
you be surprised after this to hear that Ted 
and I have made it up—made it up, too, 
in a tunnel, of all places in the world? You 
have heard all about the horrid accident 
we were in—isn’t it lucky my boxes were 
not hurt at all? Well, I can’t write much 
about that, dear, if was perfectly awful; 
but Ted and I found out somehow we had 
made a mistake, and that horrid deed is so 
much waste-paper now; we are having a 
fresh honeymoon here to celebrate the 
happy event. Iam awfully happy and so 
is Ted; but Agatha weighs on my mind ; 
I must write to her, I suppose. 

“The frocks here are lovely, and quite 
up-to-date. 

“ My love and Ted’s, and good-bye. 





“ Affectionately yours, 
“HELEN SOMERSET. | 





“P.S.—I do think Ted is nicer than 
before, 

“P.P.S —Do break the news to Agatha, 
there’s a darling—I daren’t.” 


When Mr. and Mrs. Somerset again 
traversed the Box Tunnel some weeks after- 
wards on their way up to town to take up the 
old-new life in their Chelsea flat again, it 
was perhaps pardonable under the circum- 
stances that they edged up to each other’s 
side rather closer than there was any 
occasion for, and as they emerged into 
daylight again, the lady made the observa- 
tion, a totally superfluous one in the 
opinion of her fellow passengers : 

“Do you know I feel quite sorry to say 
good-bye to the dear old tunnel !” 


IN A GARDEN FAIR. 


WHEN Nature dons her bridal wreath 
Of virgin bloom on pear and plum, 
When from the chestnut’s opening sheath 
Grey buds appear, and underneath 
The baby fingers come ; 


When on the curtain of the air 
The elm-tree weaves her broidered green, 
When lilacs tall and sweet-briere, 
And privet hedgerows everywhere 
Shut out the wider scene ; 


In this enchanted garden ground, 

New-born beneath the springtide’s breath, 

I quite forget the world around, 

And almost—what mine eyes have found 
In the deep gulfs of death. 





THE QUEEN OF IRISH SOCIETY. 
I. IN SEARCH OF FAME, 

Mr RopertT OWENSON, “the great 
London actor,” was starring at Shrewsbury, 
that quaint, old-fashioned town, with its 
timbered gables and noble avenue of lime- 
trees. Among the public who went to the 
play was a maiden lady of a certain—or, 
perhaps, uncértain—age, named Mistress 
Hill. The great London actor was hand- 
some, accomplished, insinuating—in short, 
he was an Irishman. By chance he was 
introduced to the fair Mistress Hill, who, 
struck by his appearance and conversation, 
straightway fell in love with him. With 
a precipitation possibly accelerated by the 
lady’s uncertain age and the fear of friendly 
interference, the lovers eloped, wer¢g 
married in due form, and lived happily 
ever afterwards; and their little romance 
would have been forgotten long ago had 
they not become the parents of one of the 
most remarkable women of the nineteenth 
century. 

Mr. Owenson’s original patronymic was 
MacOwen, and he claimed to be descended 
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from a noble Norman family, a branch of 
which settled in Connaught during the 
reign of Qaeen Elizabeth. However, the 
fortunes of the family had so far decayed 
that Robert became sub-agent to an Irish 
landlord. Bat the stage proved a more 
congenial field of labour than the estate. 
He went up to London, where a distant 
relative—one Oliver Goldsmith, not alto- 
gether unknown to fame—introduced him 
to Garrick. By Garrick’s advice the Irish 
“Mac” was changed into the Saxon “son,” 
and transferred to the end of the name; so 
Mr. MacOwen became Mr. Robert Owen- 
son, ‘the great London actor.” 

“ Some time after his marriage, Mr. 
Owenson determined to take his bride to 
“the ould counthry.” On his way a 
remarkable, if not wholly unexpected 
event occurred: while the vessel was 
ploughing her stormy way from Holyhead 
to Dablin, Mrs. Owenson was taken ill, 
and before they reached land presented 
her husband with a daughter. That 
daughter, the subject of this sketch, 
never revealed the secret of her age—in 
fact, she detested any allusion to it—but 
it is generally understood that she was 
born on Christmas Day, 1777. The father, 
being a most affectionate man, was de- 
lighted at the little girl’s advent ; and she 
was named Sydney in honour of an Irish 
Viceroy. 

Robert Owenson opened the National 
Theatre in Dublin. It failed, and he be- 
came deputy-manager of the Theatre R yal. 
Afterwards he visited Castlebar, Sligo, and 
Athlone, with a company which included 
his little daughter, then only eleven years 
of age. At this time she figured on the 
playbills as ‘‘The Infant Prodigy” ; and a 
veritable prodigy she appeared, being very 
fragile and diminutive for her‘ years, though 
a most precocious child. When she was 
eight years old, her sister Olivia was born, 
to whom she was always deeply attached. 

Sydney’s first teacher was one of those 
ragged geniuses which Ireland has so often 
produced. Her father discovered a stunted, 
half-starved, shirtless, stockingless youth, 
besmeared and besmirched, among the 
properties and paint-pots of the Fishamble 
Street Theatre, This humble individual, 
Thomas Dermody by name, had translated 
Horace, Virgil, and Anacreon, and had 
written original poems which displayed 
much humour and learning. Robert Owen- 
son was a kindly soul. He took the young 
fellow into his own house, made him his 
daughte.’s tutor, gave him introductions 





to friends, got him a start ia life—and so 
the poor, friendless, ragged youth suddenly 
became famous, But alas! Dermody had 
contracted a fatal fondness for that enemy 
of his race, the bottle. With much learn- 
ing and not a little talent, he lacked 
strength of will to resist the temptation 
that so easily beset him; so he succumbed 
to its fascination, and soon became a hope- 
less wreck. 

Meantime, Sydney was growing older if 
not much bigger. Her childhood was 
spent in the society of actors, amid the 
jealousies and frivolities of the green- 
room. Life, however, was not a bed of 
roses. It was often a hard straggle to keep 
the wolf from the door. She says herself 
that her father was frequently torn to 
prison for debt; her mother many times 
on the point of beggary with her children. 
These disagreeable circumstances were 
borne with a philosophic good - humour 
racy of the soil, and do not appear to have 
permanently damped the lively spirits of 
the family. 

When Sydney had reached the age of 
thirteen she lost her mother, who seems to 
have been a very worthy woman. The 
kind-hearted father was extremely fond of 
his two motherless children, and gave 
them a great deal of care and attention, 
taking them out for a country walk twice 
every day. He determined also to give them 
the best education his means would allow. 
Sydney was sent first to a Dablin school, 
and afterwards to a more fashionable 
academy, Madame Terson’s, of Clontarf 
House, where, amid more serious subjects, 
music and other social accomplishment: 
were not neglected. 

Upon “finishing” her education the 
little lady began to show a spirit of in- 
dependence, and determined to be no 
longer a barden upon her father. She 
made her first venture in literature with a 
small volume of poems, published by sub- 
scription, which gave her an entrance into 
literary society but was not by any means 
a pecuniary success. Then as now, poetry 
was a drug in the market. Literature 
not proving as remunerative as she ex- 
pected, she became governess in the family 
of Mrs, Featherstonhaugh of Bracklin 
Castle, who had a town house in Dominick 
Street, Dublin. From this house Sydney 
Owenson, attired in a cook’s cloak and 
bonnet, set out one morning to find a 
publisher, taking in her hand the manuscript 
of Ss, Clair,” tied up with rose-coloured 
ribbon. In her Autobiography she relates 
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her adventures with great vivacity. Ata 
bookseller’s shop in Henry Street a small 
boy was sweeping down the steps. 

“Ts the master in ?” queried the lady. 

“Which av thim? The young masther 
or the ould wan?” asked the boy with an 
impudent stare. 

“Here,” says Miss Owenson, ‘a glass 
door at the back of the shop opened, and a 
flashy young yeoman in full uniform, his 
musket on his shoulder, and whistling 
‘The Irish Volunteers,’ marched straight 
up to me. 

“The impudent boy, winking his eye, 
said : 

“* Here’s a young miss wants to see yez, 
Masther James,’ 

‘¢‘ Masther James marched up to me, and 
chucked me under the chin. I could have 
murdered them both. All 
dignified in girlhood and authorship beat 
at my heart, when a voice from the parlour 
behind the shop came to my rescue by 
exclaiming : 

*«*What are ye doin’ there, Jim? Why 
aren’t ye off, sir? for the Phaynix and the 
Lawyers’ corps marched an hour ago,’ 

“An old gentleman, with one side of his 
face shaved, the other covered with lather, 
and a towel in his hand, bolted out in a 
great passion. 

“*Off wid ye now, sir, like a sky- 
rocket |’ 

“Jim went off like a sky-rocket, the boy 
began to sweep again with great diligence, 
the old gentleman popped back into the 
parlour, and presentiy returned, having 
completed his toilet. 

“* Now, honey, what can I do for ye?’ 

“T hesitated. ‘I want to sell a book, 
please.’ 

**To sella book, dear? An ould wan, 
maybe—for I sell new wans myself,’” 

After some further conversation, Mr. 
Smith informed her that he did not publish 
novels ; but, moved by her evident distress, 
recommended her to Mr. Brown of Grafton 
Street. 

Mr. Brown took her manuscript and asked 
her to call again in afew days. Meanwhile, 
however, she left Dublin with her mistress, 
and heard nothing further. A day or two 
after returning to town, she had occasion 
to visit a friend. While waiting in the 


drawing-room she happened to take up a 
book to pass the time. 
novel of “St. Clair”! 
Straightway she called upon the pub- 
lisher, who said he had been unaware of 
her address. 


It was her own 


He gave her four copies for 


that was 








nothing, “ which was ail the remuneration 
she got.” It was not much; for, though 
the book was not a great novel, it was 
almost as good as a text-book on astronomy, 
history, and metaphysical lore. 

Before she ceased to be a governess, she 
wrote “The Novice of St. Dominic.” 
Francis Crossley, her ardent admirer, 
copied out the whole six volumes for the 
press! Many of our modern lady authors 
would bless their stars if Heaven had sent 
them such a man. And yet Francis’s 
labour was in vain ; his idol did not marry 
him after all. 


II, A LITERARY LIONESS. 


SyDNEY OWENSON went up to London 
in search of a publisher—in those days a 
long and perilous journey for an unpro- 
tected girl. However, she arrived safely 
at the “ Swan with Two Necks,” and found 
out Sir Richard Phillips, who was pleased 
with her looks and conversation, accepted 
her novel, and—best of all—paid her for 
it at once, She spent the money in a 
characteristic manner: part of it she im- 
mediately remitted to her father; with 
part of the remainder she bought “an 
Irish harp and a black mode Cloak.” 

Sir Richard caused her to reduce the 
novel to four volumes. It would have 
been better had it been still further con- 
densed. However, it proved a success, one 
of its admirers being William Pitt, who is 
said to have read it more than once during 
his last illness. Perhaps Pitt was a better 
politician than a critic; but it must be 
remembered that Smollett, and Richardson, 
and Fielding were no more, and that Walter 
Scott had not yet begun to charm the 
world with his enchantments, 

Whatever may be its merits, the book 
was favourably received by the public; 
and Miss Owenson returned to Dublin 
commissioned by Phillips to write an 
Trish novel. She spared no labour in 
collecting materials ; took a trip to Con- 
naught to study her subject at first hand ; 
and in 1806 produced her celebrated novel, 
“The Wild Irish Girl,” for which she re- 
ceived three hundred pounds, 

She had at first intended to call it “ The, 
Princess of Innismore”; but at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar), she 
changed the title to the one it now bears. 

The book was a signal success. It ran 
through seven editions in two years—a 
remarkable sale in those days when readers 
were comparatively few. 

According to Mr. Hepworth Dixon, the 
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story of ‘‘ The Wild Irish Girl” is founded 
on a curious incident of the author’s own 
life. Mr. Dixon’s account may be thus 
summarised : 

Richard Everard, a young , gentleman 
of good family, fell violently in love with 
Miss Owenson. The father of the young 
man discovered the attachment, and was 
highly displeased. The son had no money, 
no profession, and noindustry. Miss Owen- 
son was also penniless, though she had both 
talent and energy. The father called upon 
her, stated his objections, and tried to 
obtain her promise not to marry his son. 
She had not the least inclination to marry 
his son ; but nobody likes to be forbidden 
to take even a course they are not inclined 
to. Still she spoke so wisely and con- 
ducted herself so pleasantly that the father 
was deeply smitten by her attractions, and 
proposed to marry her himself instead of 
his son! Miss Owenson wanted to marry 
neither ; so she politely declined the offer. 
However, the elder gentleman became the 
firm friend of her father, and kept up a 
long correspondence with her, confiding to 
her all bis private affairs, and entreating 
her to use her influence over his son to 
turn him from his evil courzes, 

The history of this curious friendship 
is detailed in “The Wild Irish Girl.” 
The character of the Princess of Innismore 
was afterwards identified with Miss Owen- 
son; and until her marriage she was 
always known in society by the so- 
briquet of * Glorvina.” 

Few people now read “ The Wild Irish 
Girl.” Tie characters are too unreal, 
sentimental, and didactic for popular taste 
at the present day. Yet it contains many 
fine descriptive passages, and a great deal 
of valuable information about Irish history 
and Irish antiquities. 

After ‘The Wild Irish Girl,” Glorvina 
published ‘Patriotic Sketches,” which 
touched upon the vexed questions of the 
day. Then followed an operetta in which 
her father appeared. Shortly afterwards 
the old man finally left the stage, his wants 
being provided for by his talented and 
dutiful daughter. 

.Meantime, her sister Olivia had grown 
up into a handsome young lady. She 
occupied a situation as governess, where 
she iell in with Dr. Arthur Clark, who is 
described as being ‘‘a dwarf in size buta 
giant in intellect.” The doctor, with the 
courage of a dwarf, proposed to the hand- 
some governess ; she accepted his proposal ; 
they were married ; the Duke of Richmond, 





then Viceroy, knighted him; and so the 
beloved Livy became Lady Clark. 

Glorvina herself was not without lovers. 
She was “ petite”—very “petite ”—and 
slightly deformed, it is true; but she was 
pretty, lively, witty, and altogether charm- 
ing. She had always been fond of society, 
even before she was a governess at Nenagh 
House, when that redoubtable fire-eater, 
John Toler, Lord Norbury, puffed and 
blew, and praised her singing in his own 
comical way. Now that she was a lioness, 
society received her with open arms, and 
wooers were not wanting. A mutual 
attachment sprang up between her and Sir 
Caarles Ormsby ; but this Sir Charles was 
not the man of destiny ; and so the affair 
came to nothing. 

In 1808 she paid a second visit to 
London. Her fame had preceded her, and 
she was welcomed in the highest circles, 
political, social, and literary. Longmans 
published her next novel, ‘‘ Woman; or 
Ida of Athens,” an inferior work, which 
the “ Quarterly” attacked with a heavy 
club in its usual savage fashion. 


ill, COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 


AMONG the members of the “ haut ton” 
who had been especially pleared with Miss 
Owenson’s writings were the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Abercorn, The novels were 
indeed delightfal, but the author was more. 
Glorvina was charming, she was unique, 
Glorvina must come to Baronscourt and 
live with them, Glorvina hesitated. She 
loved her independence. But the tempta- 
tion was irresistible ; and the little woman 
went to Baronscourt to amuse by her wit 
the stately representatives of the princely 
house of Hamilton. 

They were very kind to her ; took her to 
London, where she sat to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence for her portrait, in which she 
looks exceedingly youthfal, though she was 
then about thirty-three; got her an in- 
vitation to dine with the Princess of Wales; 
and appear to have repaid her in their 
grand fashion for the amusement they 
derived from her society. 

At Baronscourt, under the shadow of the 
Tyrone mountains, Glorvina wrote “ The 
Missionary,” but neither streams nor hills 
appear to have given her inspiration. 
“The Missionary” was poor stuff. The 
Marchioness of Abercorn ‘‘ yawned over 
it dismally.” The Marquess declared it 
“the greatest nonsense he had ever heard 
in his life,” 

Perhaps Glorvina heard of this candid 
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criticism. There are always people who 
take a malicious pleasure in repeating such 
things with emendations and additions. 
Glorvina had raised herself in the world by 
her own exertions; she was a woman of 
self-reliant spirit. Her dependent position 
at Baronscourt was neither free from 
vexations nor altogether to her tasts; so 
one fine day she packed up her trunks and 
left that noble mansion. 

But “The Missionary” proved a failure, 
The author began to feel that her popularity 
was waning. She had saved some money ; 
but she was of a charitable disposition, and 
neither her father’s needs nor the other 
claims upon her charity could be neglected. 
In these circumstances she thought it 
prudent to return to Baronscourt, where 
she was still welcome, and where, per- 
haps, she had not been so badly treated 
after all. 

At that time the family physician of the 
Abercorns was a certain Dr. Morgan. 
He was an Eaglish surgeon, a widower, 
amiable, cultured, talented, and accom- 
plished. Glorvina was then thirty-four, but 
she had the appearance and manner of a 
girl. The doctor, who was about the same 
age, had seen a good deal of life. Some- 
how or other the sober man of the world 
fell in love with Glorvina, with her 
pleasant voice and fine eyes, her harpings 
and her singing, her pretty airs and graces, 
her waywardness and her wit. Sometimes 
she thought she reciprocated his passion ; 
sometimes she was doubtful. They had a 
long correspondence, which furnishes a 
great deal of curious reading. The sus- 
pected flirtations, the bickerings, the pro- 
testations, the petty jsalousies, the bursts 
of devotion, the reproaches, the sarcasms, 
are very entertaining in their way; but 
one cannot help thinking occasionally that 
there is an air of unreality about them, as 
if they were intended to be read by more 
than two pairs of eyes. Then the lady 
had hankerings after a title; the doctor, 
worthy man, had none, However, this 
difficulty was overcome; for — probably 
through the influence of the Abercorns— 
Dr. Morgan was knighted by the Duke 
of Richmond. Even then the little woman 
procrastinated and put off the wedding- 
day, much to the annoyance of the ardent 
lover. The Abercorns, who favoured the 
match, began to grow indignant, and at 
length the Marchioness took the matter 
boldly into her own hands. 

“One cold morning in January,” we are 
told, ‘‘ Miss Owenson was sitting by the 








library fire in her morning wrapper, when 
Lady Abercorn suddenly opened the door 
and said : 

*<Glorvina, come upstairs diractly and be 
married ; there must be no more trifling.’ 

“Her ladyship took Miss Owenson’s 
arm, and led her upstairs to her dressing- 
room, where the family chaplain was 
standing in fall canonicals with his book 
open, and Sir Charles Morgan ready to 
receive her. The ceremony proceeded, 
and ‘the wild Irish girl’ was married past 
redemption.” 

In this somewhat dramatic fashion 
Glorvina became Lady Morgan. The 
happy pair continued to reside at Barons- 
court for over a year. Before the end of 
that year Lady Morgan lost her father, a 
bereavement which she felt very keenly. 

After leaving Baronscourt, the Morgans 
set up housekeeping in Dablin; and a 
little later Lady Morgan published 
“O'Donnel,” for which she received five 
hundred and fifty pounds. ‘O'Donnel” 
is generally considered her best novel, Sir 
Walter Scott spoke highly of it; but Croker 
attacked it in the ‘'Q.arterly” with much 
vigour and more venom. However, Croker 
might do his worst; what did it matter? 
Lady Morgan was about to see the dearest 
wish of her heart realised ; she was begin- 
ning to reign a3 the queen of Dablin society, 
@ princess in her owa right and in her own 
court, 


IV. THE REIGN OF THE WILD IRISH GIRL 


For many years Sir Caarles Morgan’s 
house in Kildare Street was the focus of 
Dablin fashion. During the season it was 
crowded with celebrities of all descriptions 
and from all parts. At one time or another 
Lady Morgs. numbered among her ac- 
quaintances nearly everybody of distinction 
who came to Dablin or Loudon. 

lorvina was a delight*ul hostess. 
Society seemed to be her natural sphere. 
Her features were well-formed, her dark 
eyes laminous with feeling and intelligence, 
and her smile was singularly sweet. She 
played on the harp with taste, and sang 
the songs of her native land in a clear, 
sweet voice which in her younger days 
was much admired. Her manners were 
charming ; her conversation sparkled with 
wit, humour, and information. Moreover, 
she was odd, eccentric, original ; the frank 
audacity of her remarks was often very 
refreshing. She could tall Irish stories so 
comically that it was impossible for even 
her high-bred audience to resist a hearty 
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laugh. In short, she knew the art of 
pleasing to perfection. 

Dress, however, was Glorvina’s great 
“forte.” For her, fashion was simply 
folly. She always dressed in her own 
fantastic way, whatever might be the 
prevailing mode, Behold her, then, at 
one of those Viceregal balls where she 
often appeared, fluttering about in a white 
muslin gown and green sash, without 
feathers or train, sporting a close-cropped 
wig bound with a fillet of gold! No 
wonder this odd little woman of fifty-five, 
with her strange costume and strange 
ways, created quite a sensation among the 
fair women and brave men who thronged 
the Castle ballroom. 

Lady Morgan was a staunch Liberal, a 
constantand consistent lover of her country, 
though by no means a bigot. With the 
populace of Dublin she was almost as great 
a favourite as Dan O'Connell himself. 
When she went to the theatre, or any 
other place of amusement, she was wel- 
comed with noisy demonstr: tions of regard. 
Some unknown genius made a “ pome” 
about her, which is very racy of the soil: 

Och, Dublin sure, there is no doubtin’, 
Is the greatest city upon the say ; 

’Tis there you'll hear O’Connel!!l spoutin’, 
An’ Lady Morgan makin’ tay. 

Beggars and tramps in the streets lifted 
up their voices and blessed her with Keltic 
fervour and fluency—as well they might. 
She records the remarkable benediction 
received from one old woman to whom 
she had given sixpence : 

“Och, thin! May the Lord bless yer 
swate honour! An’ may ivery hair on yer 
head be thurned into a mowld candle to 
light yer sowl to glory !” 

In conversation Lady Morgan was most 
entertaining. Many of her best sallies liad 
reference to subjects of the hour, which 
have now lost much of their interest ; but 
many others are worth preserving. Her 
favourite invitation to a married gentleman 
was: “Be sure you come, and bring the 
woman that owns you.” 

Nothing could hit off that tuft-hunting 
little poet, Thomas Moore, better than 
this: ‘Moore looks very old and bald, 
but still retains his cock-sparrow air.” 

Of Colburn, her publisher, she said : 
‘He was a man who could not take his 
tea without a stratagem.” 

When she was introduced to the learned 
Mrr. Somerville, she said: “I have long 
revered you without presuming to under- 
atand you.” 





Describing a party at which she had met 
a number of celebrities, ‘‘ There,” she said, 
‘‘was Miss Jane Porter, looking like a 
shabby canoness; there was Mrs, Somer- 
ville in an astronomical cap, I dashed in, 
in my blue satin and point Jace, and showed 
them how an authoress should dress,” 

Again she speaks of Miss Porter, then 
popular as the author of “ The Scottish 
Chiefs”: “‘I met Jane Porter. She told 
me she was taken for me the other night, 
and talked to as such by a party of 
Americans! She is tall, lank and lean, 
and lackadaisical, dressed in the deepest 
black, with rather a battered black gauze 
hat, and an air of a regular Melpomene, 
I am the reverse of all this, ‘et, sans 
vanité,’ the best dressed woman wherever 
I go. Last night I wore a blue satin 
trimmed fully with magnificent point lace 
and stomacher, ‘i la Sévigné,’ light blue 
velvet hat and feather, with an aigrette of 
eapphires and diamondr, ‘ Voila!’” 

“Voila,” indeed! That odd little woman, 
four feet high, old enough to be a great- 
grandmother, parading herself “A la 
Sévigné,” must have been a curious 
spectacle; and no doubt Jane Porter 
thought so. Yet it was a harmless sort 
of vanity after all. 

Daring her reign in Dublin, Lady 
Morgan was not idle. She and Sir Charles 
went to France in 1815. On their return 
she published ‘' France,” a book that con- 
tained picturesque and lively sketches of 
that beautifal country. The usual “ slash- 
ing” article by Croker soon appeared in 
the “ Quarterly.” Lady Morgan replied in 
her novel, ‘ Florence Maccarthy,” in which 
Croker is held up to ridicule under the 
name of Crawley; but her caricature was 
not very successful. 

In ‘1820 she issued a work called “Italy,” 
after a tour in that country with her 
husband. Italian scclety being then little 
known by the average Englishman, her 
frank and fearless descriptions of it caused 
no small stir. Of course the “ Quarterly,” 
“savage and tartarly,” fell upon her tooth 
and nail, It spcke of her “indelicacy, 
ignorance, vanity, and malignity”; and 
it declared that ‘this woman is utterly 
incorrigible ” ! 

‘The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa” 


-was “this woman’s” next attempt in 


literature. Colburn gave her five hundred 
pounds and a velvet dress for the copyright. 

“Tbe O’Briens and the O’Flahertys ” 
appeared in 1827; then followed ‘The 
Bock of the Boudoir”; and in 1830 a 
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second work on France was produced by 
her indefatigable pen. 
About tis time Irish politics underwent 
a complete revolution. Catholic Eman- 
cipation had been achieved, a reform which 
both Sir Charles Morgan and his wife had 
cordially supported. But after Catholic 
. Emancipation was accomplished, society in 
Dublin began to change. Lady Morgan 
could not change with it, so she broke up 
her court in Kildare Street, and removed 
with her household gods to that great 
centre of the literary, political, social, and 
artistic universe, London. 


V. THE SINKING STAR. 


THE Morgans took a house at Albert 
Gate, near Hyde Park, where the little 
queen set up her gay court without delay. 
It was soon visited by the rank and fashion, 
as well as the “littérateurs,” of the 
metropolis. Bat the duties of social life 
were quite insufficient to absorb the energies 
of this wonderful little woman. Literary 
work never lost its attraction until she was 
laid under the sod, In 1838 she published 
“The Princess,” containing descriptive 
sketches of life in Brussels, About the 
same time a paternal Government awarded 
her a pension of three hundred pounds in 
recognition of her services to Irish literature, 
Possibly this only stimulated her to fresh 
exertions ; for in 1839 appeared “Dramatic 
Sketches from Ral Life,” and in 1840 the 
first two volumes of “Woman and Her 
Master,” which—iike many another great 
work—was left to the world unfinished. 

But the shadows of sunset were be- 
ginning to gather on the lower slopes. In 
1843 Sir Charles died. He was a singu- 
Jarly amiable man whom everybody liked. 
He had been the kindest and most in- 
dulgent of husbands ; they had lived very 
happily together for thirty-one years, and 
his death was a severe blow to his sorrowing 
widow. Nevertheless, the buoyancy of 
her spirits could not be subdued. She 
recovered her natural gaiety. But in 1847 
the death of her beloved sister, Olivia, 
nearly broke her heart. The companions 
of her youth were all passing into the 
Silent Land, leaving her the lonely survivor 
of early glories, 

Still she did not give way. The living, 
breathing, pushing, struggling world was 
around her, and she was still both in it and 
of it. She was always young—she de- 
tested dates, she said; and she made it a 
rule in early life never to allow her temper 
to be ruffled by anything, And, indeed, 











the little woman never did grow old. We 
are all jast as old as we think we are; as 
the great master of the human heart 
observes : ‘ There’s nothing either good or 
bad but thinking makes it so.” 

Accordingly, Lady Morgan went on 
writing books, visiting her friends, and 
giving parties and receptions until the end. 
Oo Christmas Day, 1858, being then 
eighty-one, she gave a birthday dinner-party, 
at which she was as merry as a cricket, telling 
droll stories, and even singing a comic 
Irish song, “‘ The Night Before Larry was 
Stretched,” which, she said, “ being writ- 
ten by a Church dignitary could be nothing 
but good words!” A week after this ap- 
peared her “ Odd Volume,” being a passage 
from the history of her own eventful 
life. 

She was always a busy bee. Her bio- 
grapher tells us how she spent her time : 
‘* After working all the morning from the 
moment she awoke till two in the after- 
noon—her dinner-hour—and sending the 
friend who worked with her, home, com- 
pletely tired out, Lady Morgan dressed 
for the day, and seated herself on the 
small green sofa in the drawing-room, as 
fresh as a lark, ready to receive visitors, to 
hear and to tell the newest gossip of the 
day; and she frequently had a large party 
in the evening, till she retired at last 
declaring ‘she was dead,’ ” 

However, the end was not far off. The 
luminous eyes were to grow dark at: last, 
and the noble head to be laid low. On St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1859, she gave a musical 
morning party to a fashionable gathering, 
at which she was as gay and festive as 
ever. But she caught a cold, from which 
she never rallied ; and on the sixteenth of 
April, 1859; she passed peacefully away 
from the world she had so !ong loved and 
amused. 
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CHAPTER I. y 

Dr. MEREDITH was feeling aggrieved. 
His horse had gone dead lame, and his 
tricycle, with which he tried to supply the 
place of a second steed, had, he had dis- 
covered that morning, a broken tyre on one 
of the wheels, He had been compelled, 
with a few private expressions of his 
feelings, to send it to be mended, and he 
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was now tramping the length of a country | 


Jane on foot. This was by no means a 
satisfactory arrangement for a doctor whose 
every moment was filled up, and more than 
filled up, with claims on his time and 
attention which overlapped each other, so 
to speak, from seven o'clock in the morning 
to any hour of the night. And he may be 


strode ahead with angry vigour. Bat with 
the exclamation his mind made a sort of 
rebound from this its last irritation, and, as 
an overworked brain will often do, fell back 
on its more serious subjects of worry. 

He pulled a little pocket-book from his 
breast-pocket, unfastened it hastily, and 
ran his eye along the closely-written list 


forgiven for allowing his irritation to appear | of his afternoon’s engagements. 


on his face as he splashed through the 
mud. 
It was April, and the main roads were 


“Let me see,” he said to himself, in a 
sort of half whisper which was as anxious 
and irritated as was his face, ‘If I get off 


dry, but lanes overarched with brambles | by two, that ought todo me, Old Ford- 
and trees are apt to take their own time to ham promised to have his beast ready by 


become passable in comfort. This especial 
lane was known as the ‘Hollow Holes,” 
and well deserved its designation. It was 
pretty enough in summer ; the few tourists 
who found their way to that out-of-the-way 
corner of Devon unanimously pronounced 
it “charming.” It was, they further de- 
clared, the very picture of a Devonshire 
lane, 

The dwellers in and near Mary Combe— 
which was the time-honoured local con- 
traction of Combe Saint Mary—thought 
otherwise. They regarded it with varying 
degrees of distaste; the villagers looking 
upon it as one of their trials, which, being 
inseparable from the lot of man on this 
globe, must therefore be endured with 
passive resistance ; the “ gentry” spending 
much angry breath in vituperation of over- 
seers, highways boards, road surveyors, 
and all and sundry who might be supposed 
to be responsible for its condition, and for 
the fact that it was, from one direction, the 
only approach to the village. 

Dr. Meredith had taken his fair share in 
this said vituperation before now, but at 
this present moment he was not reasoning 
about its cause ; he was solely occupied in 
blaming the ill luck which led him through 
the Hollow Holes on a day when he had 
the great misfortune to be onfoot. It was 
now nearly one o'clock, and Dr. Meredith 
had been up and hard at work since half- 
past seven, He had just ended a six 
miles’ tramp; he was tired, worried, and 
hungry; this morning he had only had time 
for a very scrambling and scanty break- 


‘fast; he was still a good quarter of an hour 


from home, and had yet another patient to 
see before he could hope to reach it. On 
this state of things the delay caused by the 
stickiness of the Hollow Holes came like 
the proverbial last straw. Dr. Meredith 
gave way to a muttered exclamation as he 
splashed himself for the second time in 


extricating himself from a cart-track, and | 





then, and if I make the old hack go, I 


might get the Woolton and Kingsgrave 
work through by four. That would let me 
get the Norton people, old Bury’s daughter, 
and Matthews seen in time to take the 
Grange and Jennie Ashcroft on my way 
back, and get home by seven, I think. It 
must, that’s all. For I must be ready for 
the club by then, and I equally must see all 
these people to-day. I must be sharp in 
starting, though, or it Il baa tight fit.” 

At this instant a quavering old church 
clock at some little distance began to sound 
the first of a series of struggling strokes. 
Its sound floated uncertainly across the 
soft spring air, and Dr. Meredith broke off 
in his reflections to count the strokes in- 
stinctively, There were two for each 
quarter, 

“A quarter to one,” he said to himself 
hopefully, as the third set quavered out, 
“That'll do!” Bat the fourth began as 
the words were uttered. “One! By all 
that’s good !” he exclaimed, ‘'I shan’t get 
much more than a look at any lunch !” 

With the redoubled energy of a man 
for whom a quarter of an hour more or 
less is of serious importance, he quickened 
his pace until it was as fast as any walk, 
which is not a run, may be. 

Three minutes later he had come to the 
end of the Hollow Holes and into the 
bright glare of the April sunshine. Im- 
mediately in front of him lay a broad, 
irregular common, with a rough track 
running across it. On one side of the 
track was a pond, gleaming in the April 
san like a mirror, and round it a brood of 


ducks was being mercilessly chased by a 


little group of children in pinafores, 

“ Here!” shouted Dr. Meredith, “ you 
go home to your dinners, and leave those 
ducks to get theirs, or I shall come and 
see your mothers ! ” 

With an alacrity that proved Dr. Mere- 
dith to be a power in their eyes, the pina- 
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fores scattered themselves in the direction 
of the cottages which lay on the edge of 
the common. 

Dr. Meredith strode on to where the 
rough track left the common abruptly. 
Here, as if to mark its increased dignity, 
it was mended with stones. That is to 
say, a great heap of them had been cast 
down upon the worst part of it, and then 
left for the passer-by to walk over or avoid 
at his wil). He took the circuitous little 
track which proved that most people pre- 
ferred the latter course, and entered upon 
a village street. 

It very confidently asserted itself to be 
a street, and for the dwellers in it doubt- 
less preserved all the characteristics which 
represented that term to their minds. Re- 
solved into its component parts, it was a 
fairly broad road, bordered on either side 
with cottages of various sizes and forms, 
most of them set back in gardens ; gardens 
so irregular and varying in shape that 
the edge of the road was by them made 
to consist of a curving line, meander- 
ing from a yew hedge which enclosed a 
fair-sized garden to a paling which shut 
in a narrow strip of potato ground, and so 
on throughout the length of the whole 
street. Here and there the line was 
broken by larger houses than the cottages : 
small farmhouses, with their small yards 
and “buildings” at their backs, and a 
few houses evidently belonging to the 
‘‘bettermost” inhabitants of Mary Combe. 

Dr. Meredith walked up the street 
quickly. It was very empty and silent, the 
whole population being more or less en- 
gaged in using the “dinner hour” to the 
best advantage. About five hundred yards 
from the entrance to the street he stopped. 
On his left was a house standing back in a 
long yard, and the contents of the yard— 
heaps of planks, a half-made waggon, and 
a small cart which had lost a shaft—pro- 
claimed its owner’s calling plainly even 
without the “Thomas Wilson, carpenter,” 
inscribed on a board over the house door. 
Dr. Meredith opened the yard gate, strode 
through it, and knocked sharply with his 
knuckles on the house door. The knock 
was unanswered. He waited a moment, 
and then, lifting the latch, he entered. 

“Wilson!” he said in a raised voice, 
* Wilson !” 

At the end of the narrow stone passage 
appeared a man in his shirt-sleeves ; a man 
whose harassed, anxious face lightened 
considerably as he saw Dr. Meredith. The 
latter wasted no time on preliminaries. 








‘Well, my good fellow,” he said tersely, 
“T suppose I can go up? How is the 
wife, eh?” 

The shadow that had lifted itself from 
the man’s countenance fell again heavily. 

“T was just putting on my coat to come 
for you, sir,” he said. ‘‘She’s been very 
bad all this morning. Yes, sir, go up, if 
you please,” 

“Tm sorry for that,” was the response, 
and almost before the words were spoken, 
Dr. Meredith had turned up a narrow stair 
which he evidently knew well, and with a 
word of announcement had opened the 
door of a room at its head, It was a small, 
neat room, which gave an impression of 
containing absolutely nothing but a bed, on 
which lay a woman’s figure propped up with 
pillows. The window was opposite the 
door, and through it the fall strength of 
the spring san fell on Dr. Meredith, and 
lighted up every detail of his face and 
person. His figure was tall and broad ; 
there was acertain ‘‘ well set up” air about 
his bearing that gave an impression of 
quick, alert movements, and at the same 
time betokened in him the possession of 
considerable dignity and self-respect. It 
would be difficult, evidently, to presume 
upon Dr. Meredith’s good opinion; and 
he would be a bold man who thought of 
attempting it. But if any stranger had, 
from this, reasoned that Dr. Meredith was 
stiff or ungenial, the impression would have 
been quickly dissipated by his face. It 
was a very pleasant face, not only in 
feature, though persons who described 
Dr, Meredith as “ good-looking” were 
neither wanting nor in error when they 
did so. Its expression was at once keen, 
sympathetic, and strong. And the three 
characteristics seemed to find scope to 
display themselves every where—in his firm 
mouth, which was not concealed by the 
very small moustache he wore; in his 
square forehead, and his keen eyes, in 
which last they were all accentuated and 
deepened by a touch of quick humoar. It 
was a face that deserved trust quite as 
much as respect ; and in the eight months 
that had elapsed since he came to Mary 
Combe its inhabitants had learned to give 
Dr. Meredith botb. 

He stepped quietly up to the bed, and 
as he did so every trace of the irritation 
aud worry that had possessed him in his 
walk disappeared as completely as if they 
had never been. A voice, face, and manner 
that were whoily kindly and sympathetic 
greeted the woman before him. He might 
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have had an hour to spare instead of being 
pressed for every moment. 

She was a young woman of about 
twenty-three ; evidently in the last stages 
of decline, and as evidently unaware of the 
fact, but possessed wholly by that pathetic 
incontrovertible hopefulness which is one 
of the inevitable signs of the end. 

 Wilson’s been worrying me to let him 
go for you all the morning, sir,” she began. 
“My cough’s been rather bad, and I 
thought I’d keep up here; but I seem 
better in myself. It’s just the wind’s 
turned colder, I make no doubt.” 

*No doubt, Mrs. Wilson!” was the 
cheery answer. ‘And now, let’s see what 
it has done to you.” 

Ten minutes later, Dr. Meredith de- 
scended the narrow stairs again, to find 
Wilson waiting for him below. 

“What do you think of her, sir?” was 
his anxious question. 

“IT think she’s low this morning, my 
man, certainly,” Dr. Meredith said. ‘ But 
keep your spirits up, and hers, too. I'll 
change her medicine if you'll send ona 
of your boys up at once for it. And I'll 
look in again this evening some time.” 

Without waiting for Wilson’s thanks, 
Dr. Meredith strode on up the street ; and 
as he walked the worried expression re- 
asserted itself like a returaing cloud. 

“Mrs, Wilson!” he murmured. 
‘Where on earth can I get her in this 
evening? I will, though! That’s certain. 
Now for some lunch. I shall do it yet by 
two.” 

He stopped as he spoke at a house 
standing further back from the street than 
any he had yet passed. It was surrounded 
by a brick wall, a gate in which he opened 
and walked through a fair-sized garden to 
the front door. It stood sjar, he pushed 
it open hastily, entered, and opened a 
door on his right hand. This he let fall 
together again with a sound of irritation. 

“Mrs. French!” he called, loudly. 
“Mrs. French! I’m waiting, please, and 
in a great hurry |” 

With these words he went back into the 
room ioto which he had glanced and sat 


down at the end of a table, where a tray 


covered with a white cloth, and bearing 
the modest burden of one single silver 
fork, seemed to indicate a dim future 
prospect of luncheon. 

“TI do believe no woman knows what 
punctuality means!” he ejaculated angrily. 
* When I told her, too, the last thing, that 
I should be hurried !” 





His further soliloquy was broken in upon 
by a complicated sound, something like a 
machine getting into working order; a 
combination of a heavy, irregular footfall, 
a clinking of spoons and glass, and the 
rattling of a dish-cover on a dish too large 
for it; the whole combined with a quick 
series of breathless gasps. This combination 
gave Dr. Meredith some satisfaction, for 
his face decidedly lightened as the door 
was opened by a foot, and the working 
power of the combination, a figure bearing 
a tray, entered. 

“Tt’s very late, Mrs. French,” he said 
sternly, as the figure, which was that of a 
portly woman of fifty-five or so, proceeded 
to add the items on her tray to the forlorn 
silver fork. ‘I said a quarter-past one, 
and it’s more like half-past, now.” 

“JT know you did, sir, and that’s the 
truth; bat I’ve been that harassed and 
put about this morning, sir, with sendin 
after you, that I’ve got a bit behind, in 
consequence.” 

The last two words were Mes, French’s 
great weapons in the battle of life. She 
considered that, pronounced with due and 
slow emphasis, they, in themselves, con- 
stituted a perfectly unanswerable climax to 
any argument; and she therefore wielded 
them in season and out of season, with a 
serene unconsciousness of their futility, 

Dr. Meredith, while she spoke, was 
arranging the dish and plate she brought 
with his own hands, for the promotion of 
more haste. He stopped short, however, 
as she ended, and turned sharply round : 

“Sending after me!” he said hastily, 
“what for, Mrs. French? Who have you 
sent after me?” 

‘Lor, you never mean to say you've not 
met Bill Strong, sir! AndI sent him a 
quarter after twelve, I having told him you 
were to the best of my knowledge gone to 
Knott’s Green up the Hollow Holes; he 
said he’d go, in consequence.” 

, “ Who wanted me? What did he come, 
or?” 

Mra. French was standing with the dish- 
cover in her band all this time, and the 
only way in which she seemed able to 
meet this terse question was by a gesture 
that incladed this useiul article, 

“ Why, sir, he brought a note for you to 
go to Mr. Marlitt’s lodge, sir. Saunders, 
the gamekeeper, his had an accident, Bill 
says—serious, it’s like to be, from what I 
could judge.” 

‘‘Nover mind what it’s likely to be! 
When did he arrive?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know, sir; that I couldn’t 
say. But that ain’t all, sir; while he was 
talkin’ to me a man came from Stoke 
Vere Rectory; he brought a message, 
would you go as soon as you could, the 
Reverend Swinton has hurt his wrist or 
something o’ that. And I gave Bill that 
message, too, as he was goin’, and sent the 
man back home along,” 

“ Anything else?” Dr. Meredith spoke 
with a grim terseness which was quite lost 
on Mrs. French. She was wont to describe 
her master as a “short, quick gentleman,” 
and this, to her, embraced every phase of 
feeling on Dr. Meredith’s part. 

“No, sir,” she answered; “ nothing of 
no importance. Only Mary Brown’s grand- 
child drank a lot of the old man’s cough stuff 
by mistake, and she sent here after you. 
But Alfred Johnson’s gone along to her, 
sir.” 

“Then Mary Brown’s grandchild is 
settled for ever by this time!” muttered 
Dr. Meredith under his breath. At the 
same moment he rose from his scarcely- 
tasted lunch and pushed his chair away. 
*Fordham’s horse will be here for me 
directly,” he said, ‘ When they bring it, 
tell them to saddle it at once, please.” 

He seized his hat and went hurriedly 
out of the front door, and down the village 
street in the direction of the dwelling of 
the aforesaid Mary Brown at a pace 
which, if they had not been accustomed to 
seeing him always in a hurry, would have 
startled the phlegmatic male population of 
Mary Combe, which was just setting out 
for its afternoon’s work. 

Alfred Johnson was a boy of eighteen, 
of “superior” parentage in Mary Combe, 
who had been taken on, at his own earnest 
request, by Dr. Meredith, to ‘learn some- 
thing of dispensing, in order to try for a 
dispenser’s situation later on.” Believing 
the boy to be fairly intelligent, Dr. Mere- 
dith had sanguinely hoped that some elight 
lessening of labour to himself might be 
the result. He had long realised how 
much too sanguine he had been, and he 
had further laid strict orders on the youth 
in question never to meddle with anything 
or anybody, on his own account. 

A quarter of an hour later he returned, 
mounted his waiting horse, and set off 
twenty minutes late on the round that 
had already been so full of pressing ap- 
pointments that it could hold no more, 
with two more to be squeezed in, and Mrs. 
Wilson to be seen on his way home, 

He left the village by the opposite direc- 








tion from that of the Hollow Holes, and 
the horse was soon answering to his hand 
along a good high-road, that gleamed white 
and dusty in the afternoon sun. 

“Goodness only knows how this is to 
be done!” he said wearily to himself, as 
he tried for the third time to rearrange 
the work before him, so as to make it 
take in the two extra appointments, 
“Tt must be, that’s all I know! But 
I can’t do it by myself much longer, and 
that’s all about it. The practice is far be- 
yond one man’s power. And there’s more 
work to be had if I could only get through 
it.” He broke off with a short laugh, 
which echoed rather sarcastically in the 
afternoon air. ‘' What’s the use of talk- 
ing about ‘can’t,’ though?” he added 
grimly ; “it’s no good thinking of help, 
for it simply won't run to it. No, my boy, 
you must hammer along by yourself. I’d 
better go to the Marlitts’ first and that'll 
be done,” he said, checking his horse, and 
turning it sharply into a side lane that 
led off the high-road. 

It was nearly six o’clock when Dr. 
Meredith and the horse, both with an air 
of weariness about them, found themselves 
at the entrance of a village about three 
miles from Mary Combe, Stoke Vere 
by name. It was arranged on much the 
same promiscuous sort of principle as the 
former, its houses straggled up much the 
same sort of long flowery street, which 
culminated, as it were, in the church, 

By its side, almost under its shadow, 
stood the Rectory, a new, smartly-built 
house that harmonised oddly indeed with 
the sedate grey beauty of the little old 
church, 

Dr. Meredith rode up the street and 
turned in at the Rectory gate. It led him 
into a drive which ran through a garden 
bright and trim with April flowers. 

** What can the old fellow have done to 
himself?” mused Dr. Meredith as he 
walked his horse between the scented 
flower-beds. ‘Some of his archeological 
gymnastics are at the bottom of it, 
probably !” 

He reached the front door and dis- 
mounted, With the reins in his hand he 
was just looking about for something to 
tie them to while he rang the bell, when 
he was startled by the sound of a voice at 
his elbow. 

“Dr, Meredith!” it said. 
you’ve come.” 

He turned quickly. Baside him stood a 
girl of nineteen, dressed in a blue serge 


“T’m glad 
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frock. This was by no means so ingenuous 
an attire as might be imsgined. Miss 
Rose Swinton took care to have all her 
“things” made according to the very 
newest lights she knew of, and there were 
all of these in the elaborations of her blue 
gown, She knew herself to be a pretty 
girl, and she had long ago ordained that 
her prettiness should be set off to the best 
possible advantage, A great deal of red- 
brown hair, a pair of large, wide-open blue 
eyes, and a pretty mouth, made up a very 
attractive whole. The beautiful hair was 
“done up” in the newest and most 
elaborate fashion, to correspond with her 
gown; and the hand she held out to Dr. 
Meredith was poised at an angle carefully 
studied from what she had learned, in a 
recent visit to London, as to the habits of 
“smart people.” One of the ambitions of 
Rose Swinton’s life was to be considered 
“smart,” 

Her days were at her own disposal, for 
she was the mistress of the Rectory. Mrs, 
Swinton had died at Rose’s birth, and the 
only other daughter had long been married. 
Most of her father’s spare time was ab- 
sorbed in the archeological pursuits which 
were his one mania; therefore, save for 
the very slight amount of parish work she 
did to please her father, she was free to 
cultivate ‘smartness ” to her heart’s con- 
tent, and to gather about her to that end 
all the younger membersof the neighbouring 
clerical families who chanced to sympathise 
with her longings. 

“T began to think that you had not got 
my message,” she continued. 

“T did not get it so soon as you in- 


tended,” he answered. ‘“‘ But I am sorry I 
could not have got here earlier in any case. 
I hope ‘ 





Rose Swinton interrupted hin. 

“Come in,” she cried, “and I'll send 
Joseph to your horse, Father is in his 
study, We've not seen a single soul all 
day ; he and I have been absolutely alone 
together—a dull fate for the poor dear 
thing, even before this happened.” 

She was preceding him along a passage 
as she spoke, and breaking off, she turned 
and threw a glance over her shouider, 
a blance that seemed to invite him to 
contradict her, and she gave a smile 
which showed a lovely row of even white 
teeth. 

Dr. Meredith, apparently, did not see the 
glance. He made no response, but seemed 
to arouse himself from a sort of abstraction, 
as he said quickly : 


‘'How did your father meet with this 
accident, Miss Swinton ?” 

‘You know what he is,” was the answer, 
given with a light and very pretty laugh. 
“He was up a ladder, deciphering some 
inscription or other in the church; it 
slipped, and he fell. Fortunately it was a 
very short one, But how he got off with 
nothing but a hurt wrist, I can’t conceive. 
Here we are,” she added, stopping before 
a door. ‘Go in, will you, Dr. Meredith, 
and I'll go and see about some tea for 
you.” 

Paying not the slightest attention to Dr. 
Meredith’s emphatic statement as to the 
haste he was in to get back, Rose Swinton 
walked rapidly across the passage towards 
the drawing-room and rang the bell for tea. 
She was accustomed to disregard people’s 
assertions if they chanced to differ with her 
own point of view. 

There was a smile on her pretty face 
which very thinly covered considerable 
irritation, when Dr. Meredith emerged from 
Mr. Swinton’s study, followed by his 
patient, and prepared then and there to 
take his leave of Rose, who stood waiting 
in the doorway opposite to welcome him to 
tea. 

“No, thank you, Miss Rose,” he said, 
“ Indeed, it’s absolutely out of the question. 
I’m glad to tell you that your father’s wrist 
is not put out. It is only a very severe 
wrench and bruise. But, my dear sir,” he 
added, turning to Mr. Swinton, “it is a 
perfect miracle that it is no worse. You 
really should forswear ladders.” 

Mr, Swinton, a quiet, meek-looking man 
of about sixty, assented patiently to this 
remark, Mr, Swinton’s way of meeting 
life had been to assent patiently to all it 
brought him, including his daughter. 

And he found it both well and necessary 
to pursue this quiet course of action for 
some moments after Dr. Meredith had said 
a final good-bye. The latter, meanwhile, 
was urging the weary energies of “ Ford- 
ham’s beast,” to the utmost limit com- 
patible with consideration forthem. And, 
by dint of so doing, he contrived to reach 
Mary Combe and his own house by five 
minutes to seven, leaving himself thereby 
just time to dismount and take his way 
to his small consulting-room, in time for a 
group of “club patients,” who expected 
him on two nights a week to be ready and 
desirous to listen to their account of what- 
ever ills they might be enduring, and to 
assuage them, then and there, for ever. 





This process was over at half-past eight, 
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and then Dr. Meredith went out to give 
Mrs. Wilson that second “look in” which 
he had promised. This done, he sat down 
at length to a meal, which was nominally 
dinner, but which, by reason of its long 
delayed and much over-cocked condition, 
presented scarcely enough sustenance to be 
called by that name. He gave up the 
effort to get through Mrs, French’s frizzled 
cookery, and fell back on bread and cheese, 
glancing at intervals as he ate towards a 
door at the end of the room, with an ex- 
pression of weariness that seamed to say 
that his thoughts were occupied with some 
farther duty that remained to be done on 
the other side of that door. Such, in 
truth, was the fact. The door communi- 
cated with the rooms that he used as 
surgery and consulting-room, and no 
sooner had he ended his meal, than he 
rose and took his way through it into the 
surgery to do some dispensing. and to 
undo whatever confusion Alfred Johnson’s 
efforts might have prepared for him in the 
course of the afternoon, 

Mrs, French and the girl who helped 
her ‘‘do for” Dr. Meredith, came iu and 
cleared away the remains of his meal, and 
then Mrs, French, whose experience of 
life had induced in her a great respect for 
what she called her ‘‘ proper rest,” took 
herself and the girl to enter upon it, leaving 
the house quiet and still, The only sound 
in the sitting-room was the crackling of 
the small fire, pleasant enough in the chill 
of the spring night, when fiames flickered 
cheerfully on every detail. It was a square 
room, with ugly old-fashioned fittings; a 
heavy oak dado and cornice, both painted 
a mustard-coloured yellow; and a red flock 
paper. 

The house itself was old. It was one 
of those curious old houses which are to be 
found, in some parts of England, in almost 
every village ; the former dwellings of that 
race of small landed gentry that has so 





nearly passed away. It had been standing 
empty for a long time; in consequence of 
that, and various structural defects, Dr. 
Meredith had obtained it at a low rent, 

Bat none of its rather ugly fittings could 
make the room seem other than comfort- 
able. Dr. Meredith’s possessions : his neat 
writing-table, his book-cases, his easy chair, 
and one or two good pictures, gave it an 
air of life that was pleasant enough. 

It was striking eleven by the same old 
quavering church clock, whose quarters he 
had counted in the Hollow Holes at one 
o’clock, when Dr. Meredith re-sntered 
hia sitting-room. His face was white with 
actusl weariness, and his brow was drawn 
into a sharp frown from fatigue. He let the 
door fall together behind him, and walked 
slowly towards the table in the middle of 
the room, dragged out a chair from it with 
& weary awkwardness and let himself fall 
into it heavily, He sat there silently, 
resting his two elbows on the table, and 
supporting his chin in his hands for several 
minutes, 

‘‘Tt’s more than one man can do, with 
the best will in the world!” he said at 
length, with a sort of hopeless groan, 
‘ And what on earth am I to do, I should 
like to know? I can’t coin the screw to 
pay an assistant. I wish I could, that’s 
all!” 

He stared steadily at the red flock paper 
as if vaguely hoping that an answer of 
some sort might evoke itself from the very 
walls, At last he rose languidly, and 
taking the lamp, placed it on his writing- 
table. 

“T’ll write before I get quite too fagged,” 
he said, as he took some note-paper out of 
a drawer and sat down. “And I'll tell 
her; one must have a groan sometimes.” 

He dres; the paper into position and 
began to date his letter ; after the date he 
wrote : 

“My dearest Althea.” 
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